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PREJUDICES GIVING WAY. 

Having commenced writing, I will proceed to 
cake some miscellaneous remarks:—TI am glad| 
‘9 say, prejudices against what is called book 
orming, appear to be breaking down, and that! 
he Genesee Farmer is, in this vicinity, and prob- 
jly throughout the country, growing in populari- 
This I rejoice to see; for I feel the deepest 
onviction, that it would be better for farmers to| 


ead more on subjects of their vocation, 7 





wnnot fail to be of great use to them, and les. on! 


serves only to de-) 


litics, which, in many cases, | 


ceive, distract, and mislead them. 


EFFECTS OF THE LATE WINTER. 





The late winter, so remarkable for its length,'}. 


° | 
everity, and mischievous effects, was not harm-| 


‘ess in relation to fruit trees and shrubs, in this vi-| 
inity. Peach trees were sever:'y injured, the) 
jimbs being entirely killed at the tender extremi- 
‘ies. We had no peach blossoms; of course, | 
‘ruit is in prospect. Many shrubbery trees and 
juince trees were injured; the injury to cherry 
‘rees having fallen chiefly upon the tender varie- 
ties, such as the May Duke, &c. Some apple 
irees in young orchards, appear to have contract- 
od mortal disease, which has been subsequently} 
ndieated by the bark cracking open, and the tree! 
issuming a sickly aspect. 





' 
DEPREDATIONS OF INSECTS. 


The disasters occasioned by the operations of | 


winter, and other concomitant causes, have been 
followed up in a manner quite unusual, by the 
depredations of insects. 
oresent in the season of tillage, presenting itself 
in an attitude more or less formidable to the cul- 
turist, has this season been peculiarly mischiev- 


JUS 


country experienced an afflicting visitation of the 


The cut worm, always} | 


Early in the season, this section of the) 


ful, but not completely so. 

I have yet to notice another tribe of insects, not 
recollected to have been prevalent in former sea 
sons. They are small green lice, which aceurau 
‘late in great multitudes about the tender extremi- 
ties of apple trees, pear trees, quince trees, &e.— 
'It is obvious that they injure the trees materially ; 
lespecially, they have this effect upon young trees 
in the nursery, suspending their growth, and prob- 


|jably giving them a sickly constitution. 


What can have been the cause of such an in- 
crease of noxious insects this season? Rats, mice, 
moles, &c. may too be added to the catalogue, for 
ithey have multiplied astonishingly. Did the long 
‘continuance of the last winter’s snow contribute 


to the generation of these unwelcome trives ? 





SCARCITY OF FRUIT CROPS. 
Fruit, of nearly all sorts, will be scarce here 
this season,—Peaches none—-pears none—plums 


\I believe none. What few set on my trees were 


|| quickly dispatched by the Curculio. The season 


of cherries is past by, but there were none, except 


j 6 ° 
‘in a few favored localities. It is understood that 


| 


||apples will be searce; yet, as apple orchards are 
PP y PP 


mere ny there will probably be enough.—Grass 


is light, amounting probably to little more than 
‘half the crop of preceding seasons.— Wheat was 
‘extensively injured, both by the snow of winter, 
and the operations of frostinthe spring. Yet, as 
great quantities were sown, and as what survi- 
ved the winter and spring, is now almost sure to 
come in of excellent quality, it is likely the wheat 
lerop will not be greatly deficient. 


ULMUS. 
Where is Ulmus? He seems to have discon- 


itinued the use of his pen; at least, its employ- 
} 
ment for the Genesee Farmer. 





\Jone this? He is not, according to his own ac- 
count of himself, a practical farmer, and of course, 
‘not entitled to the excuse for neglecting his pen, 
which farmers may plead at this season of the 


| 


‘ers of the Genesce Farmer, myself among the rest, 


‘by his contributions. I hope he will speedily re- 





caterpillar. Subsequently, divers tribes of insects, 


ome of which are not recognized as old inhabit.) *"". : 
— | pointed for the Genesee Farmer. 


ants, have appeared, and done much mischief. 
One, which Ido not recollect to have seen before, | 
's Now operating on the leaves of cherry trees and) | 
wince trees, extracting the juice of the leaf, but), 
not devouring it. The leaves dic, and the tree 
exhibits a sickly, and death-like aspect. I know 
not by what name to designate this insect. It is 
of shining substance, and I should think of the 
nailtribe. {ts length is nearly half an inch, its 
(iameter greater at one end than the other, but on 
an average, nearly that of a kernel of wheat.— 
Cherry trees, especially small ones in the nurse- 
ry, are also infested with another tribe of insects, 
exhibiting themselves in the form of a small black 
bug. hese locate themselves, in vast multitudes, 
on the underside of the leaves. The trees sicken 
under their operations, their growth is suspended, 


and in some instances, they die. I have tried the 


*xperiment of washing trees in this situation, 


turn to his duty, and at all seasons, keep his pen 





Why has he | 


year. Although I have rebuked him for his ficti-| 
itious signature, yet I can assure him that the read-| | 


have been greatly delighted, and edified, no doubt, | 


The following extract of a letter from my old 
friend, R. M. WitutaMs, contains a hint too val- 
juable to be lost. He has not directed me how to 
dispose of it, but its publication in the Genesee 
|Farmer, may be the means of doing much good 
to others. I have also paid a premium to chil 
dren for gathering cockle plants by the hundred 
in the spring from my fields; and it is probable 
that in almost every neighborhood, there may be 
found boys, who for a trifle would willingly en 
|gage in such services. Job-work is much mor 
exciting than day-labor. The boy who is intent 
jon filling his bushel, will be too much engaged 
to watch the sun. Itis a cheap way to clear ou: 
fields of bad weeds ; and to train those who would 
otherwise be idle, to habits of industry, is patriot- 
ic and benevolent: 





“Tn 1812, when I first came on the farm where 
I now reside, one of my meadows was much in 
jured with the sour dock. In the spring, afte: 
ithe frost was out and before the ground had set 
tled, I found the roots came out easily. 1 offereii 
a bounty of one shilling a bushel for dock roots, 
to be gathered on my own land; and the childre:, 
of the neighborhood engaged with zea! in the bu 
siness. They pulled about eight bus)els, and | 
have never been troubled with them since. I be 
lieve the Canada thistle may be eradicated in thi 
way.” D. T 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 

The following case, though not very recent, 
was taken from the Springfield Journal. Thx 

jilaw in Massachusetts differs from ours, but | 
‘think not in being more severe. There is no en 
|couragement in the steie of New-York, for frui 

||stealers, except in the indolence, or rather mista 











j\ken lenity, of those who would rather see them 
\|selves and their neighbors plundered, than bring 
ithe offenders to justice. 

1] “STEALING FRUIT. 

|| “A young man engaged in the factory in thi: 
town, on wages of $5 a month, and his board, 
| feeling rather frolicsome, went into a farmer's or- 
||chard, “just over the fence,” and took three smal! 


} 


{| 


|| @pples—onl y three—-and moreover not very goo! 
\jones. This was in the evening. There wer 
||ten or twelve young fellows with him, but he was 
'lthe seape-goat; and it so happened that the far- 


TO DESTROY MICE. ‘imer, having suffered from such frolics, concluded 
Middlesex, July 2, 1832. |\to try titles to his fruit, at the first chance. The 
Mr. Goopsett—Take one ounce of Nux! | young man was arrested, and was quite inclined 


quart of boiling water and let it stand from 6 to 12 
hours, then pour into it a quart of wheat and let 
jit stand again from 6 to 12 hours, by which time 
the wheat will have swelled and absorbed nearly 
all the water; it may then be spread on the floor 
ito drain and dry. If a larger quantity is required, 
(observing the same proportion,) it may be in- 
creased to any extent desired. This wheat may 
then be scattered over the field, and put in the 
way of the mice, and in the woods if any harbor 
there. 

I know that this will destroy rats and squirrels, 
and I believe will be found equally effectual with 
mice, Yours, &c. R. M. W. 











Vomica, bruise it in a mortar, pour on to it a} |to laugh it off: but it would not do. [t seemed 


| . 
\there was a law that if any person shall enter 


lupON any grass land, ORCHARD, or garden, with- 
‘out permission of the owner thereof, with inten- 
tion to convey away any FRUIT, with the intent 
to injure or defraud such owner, he shall be fined 
not less than two nor more than ten dollars, and 
shall be liable to be sued by the owner besides — 
And if, having entered, he shall actually take 
any fruit, he shall be fined not less than five, nor 
more than fifty dollars, besides being liable to be 
sued for three times the value of what he takes. 
And if either of the above offences are committed 
on the Sabbath, or between sunset and sunrise 

ithe penalties shall be double 
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“ Finding this law very plain, and the magis_| SAVING SEEDS. THE WEATHER AND CROPS, 
trate finding the case very plain, the youth was|| | This is a very important item in the business! 
fined ten dollars—being five dollars for the of: | of every farmer and gardener, from midsummer | 
fence, and five dollars for committing it in the '| until the close of the season: and upon the man-|| crops were suffering. Wheat was ib thr eden, 
night. And then there was the expense of get- || ner in which he performes it, will depend in a}! ced as not to be materially injured, and iy 0: 
ting proof, &c. amounting to twelve dollars and) great measure, the success of his labors, for the || this time, July 31st, be said to be at about mid 
some cents—say twenty two dollars and a half,|| yearto come. It is not only importantas regards || harvest. The growth of straw is not as large ‘ 
in all!—the wages of four months and a half— }) his own crops, but is one of the most profitable of|| in some seasons, but very free from rust, Pe be 
The unfortunate issue of the affair frightened the all his little occupations. It is with this as with ‘very little of it lodged. Grass crops are lion 
young friends of the transgressor, and he was | breeding of valuable stock; if a person gives his/|' but of fair quality ; perhaps not more than a 
left—in gaol !—a warning to all who are dispo- |! attention to it, it will soon be known to his neigh- || thirds the average crop, and hay sells in our may 
sed to go out upon “ hooking sprees.” The way} bors and to community, and the demand will in-) ket atten dollars perton. Oats are very short. hy 
to keep out of such trouble, is to keep out of such |, crease according to the perfection of the article} well headed; barley very light. Corn oy a 
orchards.” xX. | produced. Separated from individual profit, it a land had began to suffer some, but for two day. 
AMERICAN AUTHORS AND AMERL | of national consequence, as it would tend to lessen ‘past we have had a number of heavy howe 
CAN BOOKS. our imports and make us more independent of}, accompanied with considerable lightning ay 
it must be gratifying to every American, to wit- | other countries. i he ee of oo rere some hail, which reduced the temperature of tl 
ness the change which is daily taking place with alone, “On time, is a heavy - pe = rl atmosphere to below 60°, which it is hoped m 
regard to the literature of our country. But a few || sides taking much oe out 0 sd age de for | have a beneficial effect upon the general health o: 
years since, the reading of an American book |e wo, gen Chenge industry, itis attend- | community. 
was considered rather a loss of time, and to be, ed with a risk on the pars of the planter of such nas . 
called an author, conveyed an idea that the person || soede as may leone thew vegeteite powers entire- eo. ¢ a eirhades 
had either met with a reverse of fortune, or it) 7 much damaged, by the voyage across, *5o far as our observations have extended, b 
might be expected shortly. Then, most of our || the Atlantic. The Society of Shakers probably that Were set upon the North side of stocks wel 
vublications were cheaply enocuned, eeenune the | Fealize a greater profit from this branch of busi- less injured by the effects of the last winter, tha: 
siecmaineie ‘aol wich aalaieitiias a wean expen- || 8M€SS; than from any other which they pursue ; those upon the South side. Any observ tor 
sive style. Now, American publications are not -and we have been informed that one man in’ upon the subject would be thankfully received 
snes tn deen ob Semen. bat cheied anki tl Massachusetts, has for several years, turned his 
mly in . , y 


of them are executed in a style which will com- 


| The weather for several weeks Past has be 
QS bee) 
‘dry and warm, so much so that grass and ot! 











. p . j «* 3 f J 7" 
| attention to the cultivation of beet seed alone, and | Ald i: JABBAGE. 
| o is 2 he O poke 
pare with similar works of the oldest country || has found a ready market for the produce of sev- " rough itis too late in the season to mai 
a c — |! — . oi "es f > receive tro) 
Tn this respect we have been much pleased with {Ooo RAPED, #8 Ghent CO Cees Gar ERNE, . WS ave trig a ee eee 
c nee i 3 rardeners Pp 3 . DS r. » earhis 
ae guaesinaii f a work lately published by | COMfdent that a pound of beet seed might be raised gardeners the best method of destroying the whi 
the examination Of a work lately published by). | ee eee tit Ayiah |, Maggots which feed upon the roots of cabbage 
William Hyde & Co. Boston, entitled the Sylva'| for less money than a pound of clover seed, which |. id ' S 
. . > ‘ ": a estroy them. SUCCESS (periments may 
Americana, by D. J. Brown, and inscribed to the || ™"Y oe OE a. Se I igh ee ; “a i or acai i 
?¥) . . « > > more "eS iD . Ss W ‘ in th: 
Massachusetts Seniodwel Society, illustrated bage seed is worth from one to two dollars per Na een aS Se ee Sree 
JLASSE c 2 y; i A : : ; . : spring. 
with more than one hundred engravings of Amer- | pound; and yet we would suppose that an acre /°P''"S 
ican forest trees, practically, and botanically con- | « ~— nt ge ane, Seen prance of 
sidered---price $2;50. The first appearance of the || °° whic jageciag u hans, eadine Gren itty hh calcula- 
work, convinces that it is an elegant picce of tion. If it is an article known in market ata giv-| 
workmanship; and the perusal, that it is a scien- see ve hich ~ the case, then what is there to 
tifie production, arranged with great taste and ac-' paren realizing ; only for a persen to ectainien 
arney 7 the reputation of his article, for cabbage seed will 
waials. i} | 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
WHEAT TURNING TO CHESs. 
As farmers are more particularly interested | 
their wheat crop, than any other in this count 
Ithink that if any position, that wheat will tun 
to chess be true, it is absolutely necessary th’ 
farmers should know by what means this change 
takes place. Notwithstanding much has bea 
written on the subject of chess, by a man whon 
I highly value and esteem, for his superior talent 
and ability——I would not offer a contrary sent! 
his reasonings on the whole vegetable functions, For a general rule for preserving seeds, they, ment, if I thought him correct, for I think I co 
from the first developement of the bud, to the de- | should be gathered when fully ripe—made per-, say, in all his observations I never knew hur 
cay of the plant, are in accordance with the most |j fectly clean—dried in the shade, and kept in a) mistaken before. 
approved authors. \|cool place, free from moisture. There are some 
The second part of this work, occupies two || exceptions to this rule, as some seeds should be' 
hundred and twenty pages on Dendrology, or the | planted before they become dry, otherwise they 
lescription of most of the known forest trees, il- t will not vegetate, which is the case with the horse J do not consider it to be an original grain at all 
justrated with fine wood engravings, which ren- || chesnut, and several others of similar composi- | 


: but the natural offspring of degenerated wheat 
der it at once plain, and intelligible to every ca- || tion. “rye, and flax. My first observation was abou 
pacity. | There is often one important part omitted when! 20 years ago, when I sowed 20 acres of wheat 0! 
The third part is devoted to Arboriculture, or | small seeds are gathered; that is, they are not) new land, ina very dry time; it required muc!: 
the most approved methods of propagating, rear-|) labelled sufficiently. A number of different va-| harrowing to bury the grain a sufficient depth— 
ing, and planting of the different kinds of trees, | rieties of cucumber, melon, or other seeds, which), whilst about the stumps the wheat remained 
the different soils in which they flourish, together | have the same general appearance, are packed in| covered, I supposed the birds would pick it up"! 
with the preparation of different soils for their) papers, and put in the same box, and although | left exposed ; to prevent them I undertook to hi’ 
reception, modes of pruning, &c. &c. the whole || at the time of packing, the meinory was charged it in, and beginning on one side of the lot, I hoe: 
making a complete text book to determine the || with the difference, yet when the season comes | over about one half of it well, when I was calle: 

| away, and did not return again for about thre’ 


botanical and common name of any tree, known '\for planting, all is forgotten; and the advantages | 
} 4 . . . . sort 
Let the far- || weeks, during which time it had continued V¢') 


of unknown, to be met with in North America. | of having different varieties is lost. 
|mer or gardener who raises more seeds than he || dry-—rmy wheat was generally up, except that ¢ 


As the want of such a work was felt, the lovers } 

of the science of Arboriculture will be gratified to wants for his own use, be particular in the selec-|/ bout the stumps, which had generally sprouité 
learn that it is now in their power to procure it at 

a reasonable price, and coming from such a source 


as leaves no room to doubt is accuracy, 


| keep a number of years, if properly taken care of, 
It is divided into three parts: The first ninety || .* » Soden i pmsl ! P seal ‘ ee 
“, | without losing its power of vegetating—and so 
pages are devoted to Vegetable Physiology, and | ~. dbase. 7 2 
er: oe “’ . || will many other seeds—-and gardeners prefer mel- 
we have rarely seen so much correct information | 
; , , : on and cucumber seeds that have been kept seve- 
given in so short aspace. We consider this part | 
. ral years. 
of the work worth the cost of the whole volume; | ) 


The chess of wheat, rye, and flax, are all ¢ 
ferent in size and shape ; each having an affinity 
and bearing a resemblance to its parent steck, « 


fs of his varieties. Clean them well, keep them || and taken a little root, I thought not best 0 dis 


safe and well described, and he will find a market | turb it with a hoe. When it came harvest time 
for his overplus, | 


lit was ap evident factpthat all the wheat whl" 





Te Nohara 


+ Ps 
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yas not hoed in around the stumps, brought forth ‘I inspected it yesterday, and found that the chess|| Do. 3 year old do. 














a > 3 
othing but chess, whilst the rest of the field was }has grown up along side where the corn was| For the best Heifer Calf, . 3 
early clean. shocked, as we could not work with the ploughor|| For the best 2 calves, : 3 
[ have since taken what I call degencrate wheat, jowsesed in every space or neck on either side the! HORSES, 
. " 
y which I mean to be understood, wheat that|/shocks of corn—of course chess grew instead of | For the best Seed Horse, 10 
) | a o 
i,as lost its spirit, the essence, or its best property|| wheat, (not cockle instead of barley.) Do. 2d best do. - - 3 
having been extracted, which is easily known As for lambs turning to pigs, or colts to calves, | For the best sucking Colt, “ 3 
y its having a sweetish, sickening, insipid, flat)|| have no unity with the expression, being out'| Do. yearling Colt, ' ‘ 3 
’ . : . . ‘ ? 
-aste, which has been effected by frequent wetting}! of the ordinary course of nature: but wheat to|| Do. 2d best do. . Y 
wad drying, shrinking and swelling —Wheat of|\turn to chess, is no more extraordinary to any | Do. 2 year old colt, - - 3 
re hace om ae ‘ ‘ : ¢ » 
his description, I have taken and sowed carefully,}) md, tishan for sweet to turn to sour; or cider to| Do. 2d best do. . - 
yd in sueh @ manner 4s satisfied me that it did}! tury io vinegar. | Do. 3 year old do. - 3 
| 
sor wi! produce any thing but chess.— : co lai | Do. 2d best do, : 2 
jot, nor will not, } y 8 Finally, I give it as my opinion, that the most = 
todeed, the very hulls of the old wheat were so}! .. : . ‘ ‘ SHEEP AND SWINE. 
fdeed, ’ a effectual remedy against growing chess is, to se- : - 
‘ached to the chess root, that no critic could sep-|| . For the best Ram, - is) 
a jcure so much wheat as is necessary for our seed . 
‘ate them :; ' . . || Do, 2d best do. - . 3 
ey . ; ' ; in good order and without rain; then at seeding ie din tee A { 
| yesitate in say , Une >chess ca . . . or the best 4 hwes ° : 
I do not hesitate mn pe that neigh a€ ve "ll time, if the ground is well prepared, the wheat ied tie task ’ bs 
_or ? . 4 at, . re . . or 1e@ Hes oar - wv 
e grown from 9 , Ww re nt three covered a suitable depth, and comes up quickly, i acs ar, . 
nt< . 3S r} ‘SS { rf? CIOWS ° . . | 0. ~ es 0. e a uv 
ints of chess. Se ee eee very few chess will be found in time of harvest. : 
very strong and flourishing, whilst chess from GIDEON RAMSDELL. | DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
ess, has a stunted, diminishing appearance. Perrinton, Mth mo. 24th, 1832. i For the best 12 yards of Woollen Cloth, not 


I shall not say with certainty, but 1 very much 


! . . 
7 _ A ) | less than 3-4ths of a yard wide, manufactured in 
ubt, whether chess will produce chess in suc- 


JEFFERSON COUNTY AGRICULTU- | the family of the person exhiting the same, $7 
ssion many years together, unless renewed RAL SOCIETY, 1832. | Do. 2d best do. . 7 6 
from the wheat, it partakes so strongly of thell PJ recutive Committee.—Leray de Chau-|| Do. 34 best do. a ‘ 5 

ogrel. Every farmer who suffers his wheat}! mont, Egbert Ten Eyck, Edmund Kirby,|| For the best 15 yds. of Flannel of domestic 


) remain out door a long time after cutting, expo-|| ( veorge White, Olney Pearce, Orville Hun- | manufacture, not less than 1 yd. wide, 6 
ed to rains, dews, and a scorching sun, contri-|| gerford. i 





phate ; | Do. 2d best do. - - 5 
utes in raising his own chess, from the outside Viewing Committee.—Joel A. Matteson, | Do. 3d. best do. . - 4 
f bundles which are often sprouted ;—and every Dexter yom ane Silas Webb, Isaac “s For the best Carpeting not less than 25 yds. 5 
ield that is put in poorly, and the ground dry for "On Makin G. Adams, Heman', Do- 2d best do. ‘ P 4 
. long time, the uncovered wheat will always pro- Murray, Philip Maxwell. - aor | Do. 3d best do. 4 P ° 
luce chess, as a natural consequence. On Colts.—A Russell, G. Ives, M. W.'| For the best 15 yards of Linnen Cloth, 5 
One fact more, and then I have done for this|| Symonds, A. Newell, A. Sinith. ; | For the best 15 yards of Linnen Diaper, 5 
me. I helped one of my neighbors harvest aj| On Leather.—A. N. Corss, Robert Nick-|| Do. 2d best do. ° - 4 
very good crop of wheat, when it was extremely||/es, John M’Cumber. } } For the best Cheese not less than 20 lbs. 5 
lry; we supposed it shelled all of two bushels to Horned Cattle.—Elias Everett, Alexan- | Do. 2d best do. . 4 
‘he acre. The land was of an alluvial soil, and der Parker, mag) P. Brayton, Buckley | Do. 3d best do. eee i “ 
very rich, Something like a month after, he Stedman, David Granger. 1 


Domestic Manufactures.—-Adriel Ely,|| For the best Currant Wine, not less than 10 gal 
sloughed it in the best manner, and supposed the F 5 


John Safford, N. M. Woodruff: Henry | tons, made of maple sugar, : 0 
wheat came up remarkably well, and looked fine- Douglass, Willian Dockstader, William || Do. 2d best do. : - 3 
y the next spring. He observed to me one day,|) Palmer. | For the best 25 lbs. Maple Sugar, the whole 
‘hat his wheat bid fair for as good a crop as the|| Sheep and Swine.— Daniel Eames, Wil-| quantity to be exhibited, . bj 
preceding one. But, to his astonishment, at the tard Ives, Joh 2" Winslow. ti ,, | Do 2d best do. ° . 3 
ine of harvesting, J suppose there were twenty- vied Maas Stephen Gifort ollins, | LEATHER. 
‘, Pern CL ea Arrangements.— David D. Otis, Olney || For the best side of Sole Leather, . 


Pearce, William Wood, Abner Baker, Jr.| Do. Upper Leather, — - : ° 


Thus farmers grow thousands of bushels of} poe J Bronson. 


. . | No premium to be given unless the article be ot 
hess every year, without knowing from what, i 


' hich I wholl ; PREMIUMS. | a quality warranting a premium. 
' the caus whic wholly ascribe to the ‘ . 
oe f " ial . ‘ t) TILLAGE. | All actual residents of the county may be can 
imple operations of the natural elements on the ' , : as ' 
ee For the best Farm in the county iv relation to, didates for the above premiums. 
-ed thus exposed. 


the mode of tillage, fences, buildings, and general || 


Why do farmers find more chess on the out appearance of the Farm, including implements of 
husbandry, - . - $16. 


lirt of their fields 2. To my mind the answer 1s ; : , 
, ’ || No articles on which a premium has been here- 
iat more of the seed is never covered with earth. 2d best do. 


° - 14) : . 
. , Res awarded, are to be again presented for thi 
I will mention one more corroborating circum-|} 94 best do. g|| tofore awarded, eed, 
tance, Which has come within my knowledze}) 4)}, pest do. 


\ fever premium, except the seed animals befor: 
. 0, ' 

ed. 
lls year. Last season, I plowed up three acres gy Coe 


All stock presented for premiums, must have 
been kept in the county at least one season. 


~- 











f very rich meadow land, of a dark, moist, sandy “4 en : ¢| Applicants for premiums on Farms, must hand 
vam—planted it to corn, and cultivated it in the HORNED CATTLE. | their names to the Secretary or Treasurer of the 
est manner; it produced about 80 bushels of For the best Bull, z G| Society on or before the 20th day of August next. 
vn to the acre, without manure. Do. 2d best do. - . | The Viewing Committce will only call on those 
About the middle of ninth month, we cut up|] For te best working Oxen, || Persons who have given their names as above. 
he corn, setting fifteen rows into one, making al} Do. 2d best do. - . 4| An addition of —_ dollar will be made to per- 
arge shock on every other hill;—the lot was}| For the best I year old steers, —- 3 | Sons receiving premiums on any articles of stock, 
own from picked wheat, taken or gathered in|] Do. 2 year old do. ° : | whose residence is over 12 miles from the place of " 
mall bunches, containing say 150 or 200 heads|| De. 3 year old do. - . 3 | holding the Cattle Show and Fair. rt 
“ach, and selected with the greatest care; I dol} For the best Bull Calf according to age, 4| Farmers and Citizens generally, are earnestly u 
iot think one kernel of chess was gathered orj| Do. 2d best do. - - 3 requested to aid the Socjety, by contributing to "i 
own in the lot, which is enclosed with a suffi-|| For the best 1 year old Heifer, 3) their funds. + Hl 
nut feuce, and every thing on the farm kept out.}| Do, 2 year old do. 4 E. TEN EYCK, See’ 
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From the Memoirs of the N. ¥. Board of Agriculture. 
REMARKS 
\N THE CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT Oi 
CATTLE YARDS. 

By J. Buew, or Aveany. 

Vegetables, like animals, cannot thrive or sub- 
‘ist without food; and upon the quantity and quai- 
ty of this depends the health and vigor of th 
vegetavle, as well as of the animal. Both sut- 
sist upon animal and vegetable matter; both may 
be surfeited with excess; both may be injured by 
food not adapted to their habits, their appetites, 
or their digestive powers. A hog will receive nu 
injury, but great benefit, from free access to « 
heap of corn or wheat, where a horse or cow will 
be apt to destroy themselves by excess. The 
goat will thrive upon the boughs and bark of trees 
where the hog would starve. The powerful ro- 
bust maize, will repay, in the increase of its grain, 
for a heavy dressing of strong dung; for which 
the more delicate wheat will requite you with very 
little but straw. The potatoe feeds ravenously, 
ind grows luxuriantly, upon the cvarsest litter; 
while many of the more tender exotics will turive 
only on food upon wiich fermentation has exhaus- 
ted its powers. But here the analogy stops: tor 
while the food of the one is consumed in a sound, | 
healthy, and generally solid state, the food of the 
‘ther, before it becomes aliment, must undergo 
the process of putrefaction, or decomposition, and 
ve reduced to a liquid or eriforim state. 

I have gone into the analogy between animals 
and vegetables thus far, to impress upon the minds 
of our farmers the importance of saving, and ap- 
plying, the food of their vegetables with the same 
care and economy that they do the food of their 
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‘and yield its tribute to man and beast. 





animals. How scrupulously careful is the good 
lusbandman of the produce of his farm, destined to 
nourish and fatten his animals; and yet how often 
‘areless of the food which can alone nourish and 
mature his plants! While his fields are gleaned, 
and his grain, hay, and roots carefully housed, 
ind economically dispensed to his animals, the 
food of his vegetables is suffered to waste on eve- 
'y part of his farm. Stercoraries we have none. 
The urine of the stock, which constitutes a moie- 
ty of the manure of animals, is all lost. The 
slovenly and wasteful practice of feeding at stacks 
in the fields—where the sole of the grass is broken, 
the fodder wasted, and the dung of little effect, is 
still pursued. And finally, the littl manure 
which does accumulate in the yards, is suffered 
to lay aill it has lost fuil half its fertilizing proper- 
ies, or rotted the sills of the barn; when it is in- 
judiciously applied, or the barn removed to ge! 


clear of the nuisance. Again——none ':t a sloth- 





ful farmer will permit the flocks of his n-ighbors 
‘o rob his own of their food; yet he often sees, 
yut with feeble efforts to prevent it, his plants 
smothered by pestiferous weeds, and plundered of 
their food which is essential to their health and 
vigor. A weed conswmes as much food as a use- 
ful plant. This, to be sure, is the dark side of 
the picture; yet the original may be found in ev- 
ery town, and in almost every neighborhood. 

{s it surprising, that under such management, 
our arable grounds should grow poor, and refuse 
to labor its accustomed reward? Can if be con- 
sidered strange, that those who thus neglect to 
feed their plants, should feel the evil of light pur- 


ses, as well as of light crops? Constart drain- 
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ig or evaporation, without returning any thing, 
vould in time exhaust the ocean of its waters — 
\ constant cropping of the soil, without return- 
og any thing to it, will in like manner exhaust ||ders, and in other parts of Europe. 

of its vegetable food, and gradually induce sier- | Having explained my method of procuring an, 
lity. Neither sand, clay, lime or magnesia— || Preserving the food of vegetables, I will proceed 
vhich are the elements of all soils——nor any || to state my practice in feeding or applying it. |) 
-ombination of part or all of them, is alone capa- || is given, every spring, to such hoed crops as wij 
ile of producing healthy plants. It is the animal 1 do well upon course food, (my vegetable hogs ani! 
ind vegetable matter accumulated upon its bosom, || goats. ) 


excess of liquid that may remain after the duns i 

; = 
removed, can be profitably applied to grass, grair, 
ov garden crops. It is used extensively in P\ay 








These are corn, potatoes, ruta baga 
w which art deposits there—with the auxiliary } beans, and cabbages. ‘These consume the cours 
\id of these materials diffused in the atmosphere-— \ er particles of the manure, which would have bee; 
that enables the earth to teem with vegetable life, | lost during the summer in the yard; while th, 
| plough, harrow and hoe eradicate the wee 
> { Le a 

I will now suggest a cheap and practical mode ), ; Th 
of providing food for vegetables, commensurate ‘ner parts of the food are preserved in the soil, t 
to the means of every farmer of ordinary enter- | ; Th 
prise; and that my suggestions may not be deem- | dung is spread upon the ground as evenly as po 
ed theoretical, I will add, that I “ practice what | 
preach,” 


which spring from the seeds it scatters, 
nourish the small grains which follow. 


sible, and immediately turned under with th 
plough. It is thereby better distributed for th, 
next crop, and becomes intimately mixed and in 
corporated with the soil by subsequent tillage. 
Thus, upon the data which I feel warranted i; 
assuming, a farmer who keeps twenty horses an 
neat cattle, will obtain from his yards and stables 


The cattle-yard should be located on the south }) 
side of, and adjoing the barn. ‘Sheds, substantial | 
stone walls, or close board fences, should be erect- | 
ed at least on the east and west sides, to shelter | 
the cattle from cold winds and storms—the size | ; . 

; ak ‘ ||every spring, 200 loads of manure, besides wha 
proportioned to the stock to be kept in it. Exca- ||, 
, | is made in summer, and the product of his hog 
vate the centre in a concave form, placing the | 
| sty. With this he may manure annually ten 0 
earth removed upon the edges or lowest sides, |) ; ' 
. es . twelve acres of corn, potatoes, Xe. and manu 
leaving the borders ten or twelve feet broad, and lis well 
" ae it well. 
of a horizontal level, to feed the stock upon, and ) 
from two to five feet higher than the centre.— |; ; gee. 
nap ey “tl = id ; || progressively to improve, sixty acres of tllag 
is may be done with a plough and scraper, or)" © 

tinge Pep sheep hess | Migs: Mt ’ land, so that each field shall be manured once c' 
-hovel anu hand barrow, atter the ground is bro- || ; : : 

; . 1 ery four or five years, on the return of the co 
ken up with the plough. used the former, and || a icine cies 

: oe }and potatoe crop. 
was employed a day and a halt, with two hands |} ; I 


And if a proper rotation of crops is ¢ 
|| dopted, he will be able to keep in good heart, an 


and a team, in fitting two to my mind. When || THE ADVANTAGES OF FALLOW 


the soil is not sufficiently compact to hold water,|) CROPS OVER SUMMER-FALLOWS 
the bottom should be bedded with six or eight in- |) Dy James Sperry, of Mouree. 


ches of clay, well beat down and covered with | 
gravel or sand. ‘This last labor is seldom requir-|/ To Jesse Buew, Esa. 

ed, except where the ground is very porous. My|} Dear Sir—In answer to your circular, I wou! 
yards are constructed on a sand loam, resting on | observe, that I should not have presumed to fu 
a clay subsoil. Here should be annually deposit: ! nish matter for a volume of the Memoirs of th 
ed, as they can be conveniently collected, the || Board, had it not been asserted, that “ any fact: 
weeds, coa:se grass, and brake of the farm; and} however simple, would be considered valuable.” 
also the pumpkin vines and potatoe tops. The | I have carefully watched the progress of im 
quantity of these upon a farm is very great, and} provement in agriculture, in order to derive benef 
are collected and brought to the yard with little 


from any system of cultivation, new and usefi! 
trouble by the teams returning from the fields.—— |, which might be proposed. Although many im 
And here also should be fed out, or strewed as lit- || provements in the business of husbandry have 


ter, the hay, stalks and husks of Indian corn, pea | been suggested, which would no doubt be of a: 
and bean haulm, and the straw of grain not want- vantage to the farming interest, were they red! 
ed in the stables. To still further augment the ‘ced to practice, yet I shall speak of but one, whic! 
mass, leached ashes and swamp earth may be ad-{! [ consider the most prominent, and that deservins 
ded to great advantage. These materials will]! the greatest attention; and which, if generally intro 




















absorb the liquid of the yard, and, becominng || duced, would save to the farmers of this state, ar 

ing incorporated with the excrementitious matter, || nually, many millions. I mean the introductio! 

jouble or treble the ordinary quantity of manure. |! of failow-crops, and the abandonment of summer 
° . ° | 

During the continuance of frost, the excavation | fallows altogether, on green sward. The expe 


gives no inconvenience; and when the weather'|| rience I have had in the system, confirms my be 
is soft, the borders afford ample room for the cat- 


lief, that all spring crops, such as oats, peas, bar 
ley, and potatoes, may be raised on green sward 
well ploughed, either in the fall or spring, and 
rolled with a heavy roller, with less expense in 
labor, and double the nett profits, than on stubble 
land ; that the expense of tending acorn crop, 0° 
ground of this description, and thus managed. 
would be less than the expense of summer fallow 
ing, and that good or poor land would not be ex 


tle. In this way the urine is saved, and the waste 
incident to rains, &e. prevented. The cattle 
should be kept constantly yarded in the winter, | 
except when let out to water, and the yard fre-!| 
quently replenished with dry litter. Upon this 
plan, from ten to twelve loads of unfermented ma- 
nure may be obtained every spring for each ani- 
mal; and if the stable manure is spread over th: 











yard, the quality of the dung will be improved 


hausted as much in growing most of the above 
and the quantity proportionably increased. Any 


crops, with the sod under, unmolested and unex 
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sed, while rotting, as it would be in receivin 
wo or three ploughings, while in a partial sta’ 
f decomposition, in the heat of summer, expose 
, the influeuce of the sun, rains and winds.— 
e first experiment I made of this kind, was ; 
cop of corn, om a stiff sward of spear grass, 
ehed in the f fall, and well harrowed in the 
ing, without rolling. My crop was 72 bushels 
acre, worth 50 cents per bushel—Net 
The ground was wei 
pd once next spring, and sowed to peas: crop, 
} bushels per acre, worth $1,00 per bushel— 
Nett profits, #25,10. The peas were harvested 
uly in September, and the ground well ploughed 
ee. and sowed to wheat: crop, 31 bushels to the 
$22,90 to the acre. Nett 
rofits in three years, 71, 30. I have this year 
vised corn on land adjoining, and of a simila 
| and sod, (the soil is what farmers call a sandy 
im.) managed in the same way, save only the 
(wet weather prevent- 
No manure 


Uh 


Sa)! 
a 


tly 
tii 


rofits, $ s 


C 
3,00 per acre, 


re—Nett profits, 


i 


» was but once hoed : 
) crop, 100 bushels to the acre. 
and not so much labor in tending, as 
In the same 


d; 
bule land would have required. 
ld, | sowed 60 roods of ground to flax, and har- 
The crop grew well, 
| was the best I have ever retsed on any 
ound. It fell down, and I pulled it while in 

som; after which I ploughed the ground once, 
The turnips are very fine, 


Hist 


ved it well on the sod. 


| sowed turnips. 
{ promise a good crop. 





Henrietta, Monroe co. Oct. 18, 1821. 
FOREIGN ITEMS. 
We are indebted to a friend for a number of 


e Sheffield (Eng.) Mereury, of May 5, 1832, 

tuning a variety of interesting articles on the 
ihjeets to which our paper is devoted. Wecopy 
‘following, and shall continue our extracts next 


| 
f ‘ 


Ruvsare.—Inthe Horticultural Register, there 
in article on the cultivation of rhubarb, from 
> pen of Dr. Bevan. In it, he says rhubarb 

julres for the perfection of its growth, as rich a 

| as asparagus, and the practice he adopts is 

a) propriate a square yard of soil to each plant-- 

remove a cubie yard of earth—to fill up the pit 

is made with well rolled stable manure, tread- 

ig it closely down——to cover the same with a 

ound of earth, consisting of the soil which has 

en removed—and to place a single offset of 
iubarb in the centre of it; the crown of the off- 
t,(which requires to have very little root at- 
hed to it,) should be two or three inches below 
¢ surface. ‘The business should be performed 
cry early in the year; and if severe weather su- 
ervene, a covering of raw stable manure should 

e laid over the mound. In the course of the first 

eason, (during which time none of its leaves 

rs uld be plucked,) the roots will shoot down 
‘vouch the soil into the manure below, and it 
vill for many years afterwards yield a large sup- 

y of stalks during the spring and summer 
Honths, of dimensions far beyond those which 
re usually seen. ‘The pointed leafed is the best 
‘ort, and cultivated in a manner here recommen- 
led, the finest leaves will measure from three to 
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he turnips be washed clean, pared, and boiled; 
hen they are soft enough for being mashed, the 
reater part of the water should be pressed out of 
hem, and they should then be mixed with an e- 
jual quantity in weight of coarse wheat flour.—- 
(he dough may then be made in the usual man- 
ver, With yeast or barm, salt, water, &c. It will 
rise well in the trough, and after being well knead- | 
«i, may be formed into loaves, and put into ee, 
even, It requires to be baked rather longer than 1 
ordinary bread, and when taken from the oven 1s || 
equouy light and white, rather sweeter, with a || 
slight but not disagreeable taste of the turnip.—— || 
After it has been allowed to stand 12 hours, this | 
taste is scarcely perceptible, and the smell has), 
After an interval of 24 hours, it can-| 








quite gone. 


of wheat flour—is fresher and moister, and even || 
after a week continues good. 

Nove ty iN Hlorticutrure.——A splendid u- 
nit has lately been added to the list of hardy flow- || 
lering shrubs. The plant is a species of the cur- | 
rant bush, most nearly allied to the black currant, 
which it resembles very closely, both in form and 
smell of the leaves, and also in the general ap-| 
pearance of the plant, with this exception, that|| 
the flower petals of the new species are of a brig ght | 
scarlet, and hang in gracefully sweeping clusters || 
of from 20 to 40 individual florets upon each.——|| 
The botanical name bestowed on this new varie- 
ty is Ribes Sanguinca, and the English one that || 
of Scarlet-flowered Currant. 


of much value; but, should the plant possess a 


may vie in usefulness with any of the black, th 
red, the white, or the champaign varieties. 
InvenTiING Trees.—-In the course of ascer-| 
taining how far a circulation of sap is carried on | 
in trees, some interesting facts have been deter: | 
mined by Mr. Knight and others, with regard to || 
the effect of inverting stems, or, in other words, | 
of planting the superior part of the stem, and thus | 
converting it into a root. If the stem of a plum | 
or cherry tree, which is not too thick, be bent, and | 
the top be put under ground, while the roots are 
gradually detached, in proportion as the former 
top of the stem becomes firmly fixed in the soil, | 
the branches of the root will shoot forth leaves | 
and flowers, and in due time will produce fruit. 
BienniAL Piants.—-Linneus observes, that 
however hardy biennial plants may be, with re- 
spect to cold, before they blossom, they perish at 
the first approach of the succeeding winter, nor 
can any artificial heat preserve them. This phe- 


their vital energy by flowering. 


perennial plants, natives of warm countries, be- 
come annual when introduced into colder cli- 
mates, 

Larce Surer.—A prodigious Switzerland 
sheep, exhibited at Lincoln April Fair, caused 








‘our feet across, and the girth of the stalks be from 
‘hree to four iaches. 

Turnip Breap.--A very good bread may be 
nade of turnips, by the following process :-—Let 


an extraordinary sensation amongst the farmers, 
few of whom ever dreamed of seeing a sheep of 
ue enormous weight of 402\bs. standing five feet 
in height, and being seven feet in length. This 


although it has still a peculiar sweetish taste. It! 
appears to be rather superior to bread made cily | 


|e 
| jnsects frequent. 


| 


but perfectly well ascertained fact, that many || 
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| sheep was yeaned on the mountains of Switzer- 


ow 
o 
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land, and is now three years old. It has been 
publicly exhibited to the most distinguished nat- 
uralists in Europe, and at the Tuileries in Paris, 
before the Royal Family of France. It has pro- 
duced annually 35lbs. of wool, and is carried in a 
convenient caravan to fairs, as an extraordinary 
curiosity. 

Tree Micnonerte.—At the Bury Horticul- 
tural Society’s show on the Ist of May, a 
plant of tree mignonette was exhibited and 
greatly admired. Perhaps our readers generally 
are not aware that they, with a littie attention, 
may soon possess therhselves of a similar shrub, 
simply by training a plant of mignonette up a 
stick, and cutting off all the lower leaves and 


not be known that it has turnip in its composition, | shoots, and never allow the plant to ripen its 
|seeds— English Paper. 


Insects.—To destroy ants in drawers, o: 
trees, plants, &c. apply a little camphor. To de- 


| stroy woodlice, crickets, and black beetles, take 1 
/pound of oatmeal, and half a pound of course 


brown sugar, mix them and add 2 ounces of pep- 
per, ground fine; lay it upon pieces of pot wherc 
To destroy slugs, &c. take cab- 
bage leaves, and hold them before the fire till they 
are soft, then rub them in fresh butter, or drip- 
| ping; lay them in places visited with slugs, and 
Ww ben the leaves are infested with them, destroy 
them as you think well. Woodlice and earwigs 
are attracted by the same. To destroy the 


black and green fly, take yellow clay and work 


‘it in a tub of water till it becomes of the consis- 


The fruit of it, from || tence of paint; put some of it in a pan and dip 
the description we have heard, is not likely to be ‘th 
| and the insects will be destroyed for the season 
disposition to cross with the other species, we _ Pepper, sugar, and water, will effectually destroy 
need not despair of acquiring, in due time, a hy- || flies and wasps. 


brid which will not be merely ornamental, but t || 


e parts of the branches that are infested with it, 


Cow wash is strongly recommended in the 
growth of vegetables, and from the results pub- 
ilished of its benefits, is well worthy a trial by 
those who are engaged 1n horticulture. 

Oxalic acid has been of late successfully used 
to make old seeds germinate. They are put into 
|a bottle of the acid until germination commences 
| which is generally from 24 to 48 hours, when 
they are taken out and sown in the usual manner 
| Seeds from 20 to 40 years old have been success 
| fully treated in this way. 





From the New England Farmer. 
MAKING HAY FROM CLOVER. 
Mr. Fessenpen—lIn your last No. (vol, x 
|p. 402,) I noticed an extract from the Farmer’s 
| Manual, on making clover hay. ‘The writer as- 
/sumes that “ the heads and leaves of clover are its 
principal value,” and he then gives directions for 
curing these at the expense of the stalk. I have 
‘often seen similar directions in English publica- 
| tions ; but all our practical farmers, I trust, know 





nomenon may be referred to the exhaustion of || a far better mode to make hay, either from clove: 
It is a singular, |! or any other grass. 


If the writer’s premises are true, why do we 
cultivate clover? Its stalk is twice the weight of 
its head andleaves. It would be absurd, then, to 
cultivate this grass and lose two thirds of it, when 
we can raise other grass equally good and save 
the whole. We are directed in haying clover, to 
let the swaths, cut after the dew is off, lie untouch- 
ed till noon; but if showers threaten, make the 
clover into small cocks immediately after it is cut ; 
these must never be opened, but lie for four days 
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; slip» h I was then 
unacquainted with his account of it. 1 als 


obtained a specimen of the male from an exerec. 

cence on the trunk of a cherry tree, and have fre 

quently observed the larva in those tubercles whic] 

\eform the limbs of that tree. K 
or 


at least in the heap, to cure the leaves and heads. an order which contains the butterflies, hawk that given by Dr. Barton, althoug 
Now it will not require three days to cure the moths, and moths. Linneas would have consid- 
whole, stalks and leaves, when exposed to the || erd itas a hawk-moth, or SPHINX ; but this genus 
sun. Weare not much in fear of showers on | having been repeatedly subdivided, our peach tree 
grass of any kind just cut, and do not put it in ! insect is now to be arranged in the family ZyG- 
cocks. ENIDE of Leach, and genus JEceria of Fabricius 
We are next told to follow the mower and turn’ It is the JEGERIA exitiosa of Prof. Say, and was The females deposit their eggs in the month o: 
over the swaths gent'v. Why gently? Will the fl scientifically described by him for Mr. Worth’s | August on the trunk of the peach tree, near th, 
leaves fall off while green? We direct our boys | paper in the Journal of the Acad Natural Sci- | root ; the eggs are soon hatched, and the | 
to shake them roughly ; shake them to pieces —|| ences, vol. iii, part 1, page 216, and afterwards | immediately penetrate beneath the bark. 
shake off the dew and expose the whole to the || in the second volume of Prof. Say’s American } 
sun and air to be dried and sweetened. We never Entomology. From these works some extracts ! The precautions which I would addin, 
turn it gently till it is partially dried. When a) will be made, and your readers are also re‘erred are, to remove the earth around the reste, ade 
hired man turns greea swaths gently, we give || to the American Farmer, vol. vi. p. 14, 37, 334, | ly to search it and the trees for any cocoons 
him only half pay. 


£ =a ee ee cies 


aue> 


3 








arv: 


: Som 
eggs are laid as late as the last of September, 


and 401, for remarks made by Mr. W in. Shotwell, genre which may exist there, which should br 
The direction to make it in dry weather, we | Mr. Evan Thomas, Jr., Dr. J. Smith, and Mr. || erushed or burned. This bition Seoul | 
do not objéct to. None of us think wet weather | Reuben Haynes. ‘commenced early inthis month Then cover ¢! 
so good as dry, for haying. Some are daily | 


_ The presence of this insect is detected by the | trunk with the common composition, or was! 
looking at the moon and the almanac, to learn } oozing of gum from the trunk, close to the ground, 


oo ;' | and surround it with coarse paper, such as is ns; 
when to cut hay. We say to them, the moon and if this be removed, together with a small per: } for sheathing, and which is manufactured fron 
has no hand in the business ; that one day’s sun | tion of the bark, the larva will be exposed, lying | junk, or old cordage. This is to be properly Si 
is worth a dozen moons for making hay. next to the wood, and curved laterally in a cres- cured by strings of Canton matting, and shou! 

All directions for making hay in this country, } °ent form. I have taken them from the trees in extend two or three inches below the surface o 
without the sun, are worse than useless. Clover, | February, of various sizes, and in full vigor.— the ground and 6 or 7 inches above it. Mort: 
like other hay, to be good for any thing must be } This grub, or more properly caterpillar, is of a! may now be placed round the roots so as to a 
dried in the sun; care should be taken not to), reddish white color, with a brown head, 16 legs ; | fine the paper, and prevent access beneath it, an’ 
waste the leaves, and much more not to waste | and has the body covered with a few minute hairs. | the remaining cavity filled with fresh loam. Th 
the stalks. Cut it when rank, as soon as half of Mr. Worth says, that “ it commences its opera- | strings may be removed after the winter commen 
it is headed out; give it nearly three days of sun- | tions about the last of September, entering the |ces ; in the spring the tree should again be search; 
ny weather; and depend on it, your cattle will } treea little below the surface of the ground, where || eq for any of the larva which may have escape 
eat both stalk and leaf, and fatten on it. A pound l the bark is tender ; it cuts through the bark, passes |} at first, and the application of the composition ar 
of it thus cured, probably contains as much nutri- } downwards into the root, then returns upwards, || |oam be renewed. 
ment as a pound of any other grass. The excre- | and reaches the surface by the beginning of June In getting out the caterpillar we should be spar. 
ment of cattle fed on such hay, will look as if they | following.” It feeds on the liber, or inner bark, ing in the use of the knife; a piece of wire wil 
were fed’ on meal. and on the alburnu nu, or new wood, and thus in- || often answer the purpose quite as well, and doe 

The objections to clover hay are, it is not so) terrupts the returning sap vessels causing the (not wound the bark. 
easily secured from rain in cocks, and it suffers | tree to bleed, and the gum to ooze at the wound. || Mr. Worth recommends, besides searching in 
such by removal after it has been once stored,'| After it has ceased feeding, the caterpillar con- July for the insect, to surround the trunk wit: 
more than other hay does. Yours respectfully, |, Structs a cocoon of a brown color, and oblong 0- | tow, or a strip of hide with the hair on, six inches 

Frankingham, July 6, 1832. W.B. | val rr ps ais thee 1 ; reed wide, the hair side next the tree, but turned ov: 

: ‘mented by glutinous, silky fibres. Int is it takes)! at the top 

‘cuasan ‘Suan Gamniee, fetes oe gen — and ao | ull — the | earth. The bandage to be removed about th: 
written respecting the — whieh wegen the is, of course, proportionably protracted. After re- a rede tps a oe re: a 
nee of our peach trees, = ony not be punter peated efforts the chrysalis perforates its cocoon | age Gi hssihae ws 
remind your renege Gat tiie to the Gme te gun at the upper end, and contrives, by means of sev-}) have be — LS tae ond 
against a succession of the evil. The works in eral bands of teeth which ante its back, and the pew np Pg SNCD an, tannery Seem, 200 
— tle innest & Caeemhed any Bet Se ete, spires which surround its tail, to thrust itself a- || my yt ry aaplmagar. sigs way ; _— 
sible to all; a short account, therefore, of what is. ’ the trunk, and filling with ashes, sand, &e.; hil! 
known respecting it, is offered to you for publica- 











! 


, and the skin covered atthe bottom wit! 


oli! 
to) 
janswer. Mr. W. mentions other remedies whic. 


: ski | . ; ' 
| — half ry tse of the cocoon: the skin then ing the earth around it in summer, laying bare th 
tion in your useful paper. || SHEERS Om the Rew , and the perfect insect extri- |) roots in winter; but states that most of thes: 
, , | cates itself from its slough. 
One of the first writers who described the peach | 


; . . 
Th diff _methods are ineffectual from being applied a! 
i : e two sexes differ exceedingly from eac 
iree insect, was the late Dr. Benj. Smith Barton, | gly from each 


|. . 1 
ac’ improper times; and that the covering and su! 
the celebrated botanist, and professor of Natural | other; #0 much 20, as at one time to have deceived f sequent € 


xpusure of the roots is decidedly injur! 
8 D . i ° f 7] orl sc} i} 
History, in the University of Pennsylvania. In| r. Barton. He having first described this insect, |! ous, 


, ' “hye . , | the name which he has imposed, has the priority, |! 
his memoir on various destructive insects,* which | : P . see | 


| and must be retained oaphe ange derived grost advantage from Ps 
obtained the Magellanic premium, in 1806, from | — | cing cinders of coal ashes around the roots, afte: 
the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, this in-| AEGeRIA persica, male—wings transparent, |! the earth had been removed. This plan has bee! 
sect is called Zyva#na Persicm. He also men- | margin and nervures dark blue ; body, steel blue; || found very beneficial to the trees of a friend of min 
tioned it to M. Lacepede, in a letter published in | tail bearded, and beard tipped with white ; legs | in this vicinity. 
Tiloch’s Philosophical Magazine, XXII. p.208;| blue, with the joints golden yellow. Female—|| Mr. Skinner recommends cleaning the trees 
and this letter is quoted by Kirby and Spence, in | steel blue ; anterior wings opaque, posterior ones, and then putting a layer of lime-mortar half a 
the first volume of their Introduction to’Entomol- || ©*cept the margins and nervures, transparent ;— || inch thick around them. 
ogy. Dr. Barton had observed this insect as ear- | body with a saffron colored band across the mid-| Mr. Thomas removed the earth down to th’ 
ly as the year 1799, and mentioned it in his Frag- 1 dle. Length of the body about three quarters of} lateral roots, coated the trunk with a composition 
ments of Natural History, page 24, note Qd; but aninch. The female is much more robust than || made of two parts of fresh cow dung and on 
erred respecting the order to which it belongs.— the male. || of leached ashes, to every gallon of which are 
Subsequently he corrected this error by placing it 
in the genus Zyo“ZNa, amongst the Leprpoprera 











This insect I first obtained in the perfect state || be added a handful of ground plaister, and wat 
in July 1523, and sent a description of it to Hon. || enough to form the whole into a thick paste. © 


ver this coat is to be wound a strip of Canto! 
matting, from six to twelve inches in width, on 


| 
| 
~*Dr. Mease has published an extract from his || 2°! Lowe. 
Memoir. 


It is a remarkable coincidence 
| : is 
|| that the name which I then gave it, is the same asf 
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alf of which is to be above and the other beneath 
ne surface of the ground, 
Mr. Thomas says that there are two periods in 


action of these insects. The eggs deposited in 
iuly producing the perfect insect towards the end 
¢ October; and the eggs which these leave on 
‘he trees produce larva in April, which accom- 
\ish their final transformation in July. Hence 
.o recommends searching the trees about the end 
f April or the beginning of September. From 
ay own observation I find, that, in this part of the 
wintry, although there are several broods produ- 

lw @ succession of hatches, there is but one ro- 
tion of metamorphoses consummated within a 
ear. Hence larva of all sizes will be found 
hroughout the year, although it appears necessa- 
y that all of them, whether more or less advan- 
cd. should pass through one winter before they 
»pear in the perfect state. 
' THADDEUS W. TIARRIS. 


Wilh , Augi st 12, L826, 





DON'T BE DISCOURAGED. 
Dowt he discouraged, if, in the outset of 
‘e, things do not go on smoothly. It sel- 
na happens that the hopes we cherish of 
he future are realized. The path of life in 
he prospeet, appears smooth and level e- 
ugh, but when we come to travel it, we 
‘nd itallup lill,and generaly rough enough. 
(he journey is a laborious one, and wheth- 
r poor or Wealthy, high or low, we shall 
ind it so, to our disappointment, if we have 
uilton any other caleulation. ‘To endure 
what is to be endured with as much cheer- 
ulness as possible—and to elbow our way 
seasily as we canthrough the great crowd, 
oping for little, yet striving for much, is 
erhaps the true plan. But, 
Dol be discouraged, if occasionally you 
ip down by the way, and your neighbors 
‘read over youa little; in other words, don’t 
etafailure or two dishearten you—accidents 
happen; misealeulations will sometimes be 
made; things will turn out differently from 
urexpectations, and we may be suiferers. || 
l'is worth while to remember that fortune | 
is like the skies in April, sometimes clear 
nd favourable; and as it would be folly to 
‘espair of again seeing the sun, because ‘o- | 
‘lay is stormy, so it is unwise to sink into 
lespondency when fortune frowns, since, in 
e common course of things, she may be 
urely expected to smileagain. And again, 
Dowt be discouraged, if you are deceived 
ithe people of the world; they are very rot- 
‘nat theeore. From sources suchas these | 
‘ou may bemost unexpectedly deceivedjand | 
sou will naturally feel sore under such de-| 
ventions; but to these you must become used; | 
if you fare as most people do, they will lose |) 
‘heir novelty before you grow gray, and you | 
will learn to trust men cautiously, and ex-|) 
mine their characters closely, before you | 
low them great Opportunities to injure || 
you. 


1} 


Dowt be discouraged under any cireun- | 
‘tanees. Go steadily forward. Rather || 
eonsult your own conscience, than the opin- i 
‘ons of men, though the last is not to be dis- || 

regarded. Be industrious; be frugal; be hon- |, 
, st; deal in perfect kindness with all who! 
comein your way, exercising a neighborly | 
nd obliging spirit in your whole intercourse ; | 
ind if you do not prosper as rapidly as any | 
of your neighbors, depend upon it you wil 


VC ws happy. 


; 


| to tell me whe e they were, that I might go 











] GAMING. 
| Cammunicated lo the Jourual of Commerce. 


| 
i 


jyour influencial voice against any thing 
Which may have a tendency to destroy the 
morals of the community, | have to requesi 
of you asa subscriber, that you will expose 


‘the system of plundering that is carried on 


in our city through the assistance of Rou- 
lette Tables. Inthe bowery, there are, in 
public places too, three different houses, in 
which these “ concerns” are kept, and to the 
knowledgs of the writer of this, more than 
twenty young men have within the last six 
months been changed trom sober, respecta- 
ble, intelligent, nay, (some of them,) amia- 
ble young men, to DRUNKEN VAGA- 
| BONDS ; and how many more, lam una- 
ble tosay. Onecase I will relate. A friend 
of mine, W , got in ahabit of going 
out somewhere, evenings, and [I soon found 
that it was these temporary “ hells” which 
‘exerted sucha powerful influence over him. 
By long persuasions! prevailed upon him 


with him. He told me—he took me with 
him, and introduced me into the room. | 
| spent the whole evening there watching the 
iblack legs’ “ modus operandi.” After they 
had arranged their ** bank,” which consisted 
‘of S200 or S3U0 dollars in silver, they bro’ 
a number of decanters into the room, and 
urged the company, which consisted of 20 
3 young students, 5or 6 clerks, and 8 or kt 
journeymen mechanies and laborers—in ai! 
about 20, to drink, telling them, ‘it’s free— 
gratis.” They then commenced rolling the 
ball, andthe company commenced betting. 
{ soon observed that, as in lotteries, a great 
per centage went to the keepers of the table. 
I stayed until 12 at night, and heard little 
else but blasphemy during the whola eve- 
ning. About half past 11 the company be- 
gan to drop off one ata time, until they had 
all left but one or two, and these played un- 
tilthey had lost all their money. One ol 
them. after some hesitation, then staked his 
watch, which was gold, and worth $40. He 
watched the movement of the table untii 
%&39 of the $40 which the watch was worth, 
was lost. He then bet the last dollar of the 
watch—it was lost. He cast his eyes to 
heaven and exclaimed, “lt was the gift of 
my dying mother!” and burst into tears.— 
The gamblers told him they allowed no ba- 
bies there, and that he “ muat quit his snuf- 
ing, or leave the room.” My friend like- 
wise lost his money—and, in spite of my 
entreaties, he continued to go there until he 
had beggard himself, and broken, in a de- 
gree the heart of his mother. He was una- 
ble to quit the texnptation ; and drink, for 
which he soon acquired a great appetite, 
was found gratis—conseqently he became a 
drunkard, and day before yesterday he was 


Gentlemen—As you are guardians of the 
ach year assigned for the production ahd re-pro- || public weal,and no doubt are willing to raise 








f whether hundreds of young men shali be 
uined or not. A SUBSCRIBER. 

P. S. “A Subscriber” can give you his 
name and residence, if you wish, and make 
oath to all the above. 


THE PLAGUE. 
As dying, and behoid we live! 

Disease is but a messenger 
To warn th’ unwary traveller, 
To bid the weary hasten on 
To rest, and joys, on earth unknown 
Disease is not a prophet seer, 
T’ unfold a judgment-seat as near, 
To antedate sin’s punishment,— 
But merely says repent! repent !—- 
Disease is sent by Heaven’s decree 
To sinners such as you and me, 
To loose the soul from sinful strife 
And woo it back to love of life. 
Disease may be employed by death 
To waste the form and stop the breath,— 
But Death, nor Sin, nor Hell may crave 
The soul Jehovah deigns to save. 








In this village, on Saturday the 4th inst. Mrs 
Naomi 8. Tucker, wife of Luther Tucker, onc 
of the publishers of this paper, and daughter ot 
Mr. Ebenezer Sparhawk, of Rochester, Vermont 
She was attacked with the Cholera a little afte: 
2 o'clock, A. M. and died in 12 hours. Though 
called in the prime of life, she was prepared to o- 
bey the summons. Such had been her life, that she 
had no cause to wish for a delay that she might 
have an opportunity to do any neglected work.-- 

She received the attack of the dreadful disease 
without a fear, committed her husband, her chil- 
lren, her friends, and all that she held dear on 
earth, to God, and rejoiced in the near approach 
of that period when she should depart from o 
world in which she had suffered much, and go to 
that God who it had been her delight to serve 

on earth. She was in her 25th year, and has lef! 

two children, 


*,* In consequence of the above afflicting dis 
pensation, and the subsequent sickness of severa! 
other members of the family, this number of om 
paper has been delayed till this date, Aug. 9th. 
~~ carreras NEED 
ELECTION NOTIC#, 
GNEERAL, Election is to be held in the 
“X& county of Monroe on the 5th, 6th and 7th 
days of November next, at which will be chosen 
the oflicers mentioned in the notice from the Sec 
retary of State, of which a copy i- annexed. Da- 
ted at Rochester, this 30th day of July, 1832. 
E. M. PARSONS, Sherif. 
Stare or New-York, 
Secretary's Office. 
Sir—l hereby give you notice, that at the next 
General Election in this State, to be holden on 
the 5th, 6th and 7th days of November next, a 

















carried tohis “narrow cell” from the Park 
Hospital, having fallen a victim to the Chol-|} 
era. 

I have been thinking what means to take 
to break up these houses ; but can pitch up- 
on none better than the voice of the pubiic 
press. If acomplaint were entered against 
them to the authorities, it would be useless. 

* * * * 6 oc Ge: * * 


What I have written to you is as true as 


Governor and Lieutenant-Governor areto be ec 
lected. 

And also, thata senator is to bechosen in the 
Kighth Senate District, in the place of Philo C. 
i’uller, Jr. whose term of service will expire on 
che last day of December next. 

" A.C. FLAGG, Sec’y of State, 

To the Sherif of the county of Monroe. 

N. B. The Inspectors of Election in the seve 
ral towns in your county will give notice of the 
election of a Representativeto Congress from the 
28th Congressional District; and that 42 Elect. 


“ holy writ,” and will you not expose them ?}| 57s ot President and Vice-President are to be 
Lask itas a citizen, and as a patron of your|/chosenat the general eleetion: Also, for the choire 
valuable Journal. lt is your duty to expose|/of Members of Assembly, and for filling any va 








'' them ; and perhaps it depends on your voice,"anciesounty ntvci officers which may exist. 
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APPEARANCE OF THE SKY. 

We know not the author of the 
subjoined article, which we find in the Cour- 
ier and Enquirer; but he writes both like a 
philosopher and a poet. The unusual appear- 
ance of the atmosphere, sunshine and clouds 
have attracted very general observation. 
Neither the light nor the temperature resem- 
bles at all what we are accustomed to in Ju- 
ly.—Com. Adv. 

Messrs. Editors—Let me call the atten- 
tion of observers in NewsYork, to some nat- 
ural phenomena 1 the constitution of our at- 
mosphere, and its effects upon living beings 
in general. It strikes me that their appear- 
anes are not only concomitant of the Chol- 
era in our City, but may give us an insight 
into the causes of it, and may serve as a cata 
for speculasion on its progress and dura- 
tion. 

I hope that if Tam alone until now ia some 
of the observations I have made, that those 
few remarks will refresh the recollection of 
others on the same points. 

In the first place, the nature, properties, 
and color ofthe LigHt have been remarka- 
ble and unusual, ever since Whitsun Sab- 
bath, June 10th. On that day, the light was 
rich and golden ; it possessed the penetra- 
ting and refracting power in so graata de- 
gree, that it could not be excluded from the 
closest recesses. This, we know, is the char- 
acter of out summer sunshine, and the light 
which attends it. Perhaps the third or the 
fourth day after the date mentioned the light 
ve-assuined, ina slight degree, the warin 
and elastic tone, but feebly, although the 
day was clear. Since then, it has constant- 
ly and perceptibly lost in color and vivid- 
ness, and suffered a gradual fading so that 
all distant objects appear more distant and 
less distinct. ‘This effect upon the eye does 

not arrest the attention of every onn perhaps, 
because the understanding being sure of the 
rate of distances among familiar objects, in- 
dulges from the sense of habit. But this ef- 
fect mighthave been perceived by any ob- 
server; aud this change in the medium of 
light still exists, giving a vagueness and 


[en a life are both aifected by so untimely | them, and sub marine {. 


. l have 
Mat chronic dis 
generally agora 
ot their UStal ay) 


i 
The hue of the sky, which in summer is of || UpOa persons, «atinals and insects, 
a deep-blue, sometimes of the lapis-lazuli, | already had ocvasion to see 
sometimes ofthe slaty tint, has been latterly |) urders and weakness seem 
uniformly pale ; and from the east to the ze- | vated by it. Insects have 
nith, even when the sun isin meridian splen- imation. Animals have Jost thei; usual fj 
dor, there is a silvery opacity, a pearly re- and vivacity, Closer observers than L “a 
’ 


. . ° . {| . thoust 
flection, wnich is rather fitto be termed neu- | already have givenattenuion to these ht 
tral tint than azure. siderations, and I shall be happy if] wat 

ane 


Let the cause be whatit will, whether it be | their interest suffic tently to lead them to com- 
the prevalence of steady strong winds at a || ™Municate their observations for public sari: 
great height in the air, or a prismatic de- ||f@ctionand advantage. 
privation to us of the yellow and red rays by |) TraxspaRencyor THE Sea. 
vayors held sublimed at a great distance a- ||thing perhups that sirskes a northern hss 
bove the earth, the change nevertheless, in|) more than the singular transparency yy 
the appearance of the heavens cannot be de- } waters; and the farther he penetrates into the 
oied, and that the properties of the light || Arctic regions, the more forcibly is his atts 
have been thus deteriorated for the last six | WOM riveted to this fact. At a depth of 99 ¢,' 
weeks. jthoms, or 120 feet, the whole surface of thi 


: \ground is exposed to view. Beds cor 
‘ . B P } - Iposeg 
We may well presume that vegetable and ‘entirely of shells sand lightly sorlakiod’ cre 


, rests, present throy-! 
and disastrous an alteration. But we have | the clear medium new wonders to the anacere. 
sUS- 


every reason to hope, froin the variableness  tomed eye. It ts stated by Sir Cape! 
of our climate in a position exposed to the | Brooke, and fully confirmed by my observatic 
sea and land wind, that this meteoricinflu- iw Norway, that sometimes on the shores , 
euce nearly spent, and will soon be coun- hey the (‘Sea is transparent toa depth, 
teracted. r 500 feet; and that when a boat Passes : 
We nave been wont to see the sunsets of |)" rete eg mounmains, whose summi 
New York rivaling those of the tropics in| woo above that Bae, bat whose bases are fised 
| - ~ | iu an anfathomabtie abyss, the visible illusion 
gorgeousness, and enkindling the whole air | go perfect. that one who has gradually in tre, 
with crimson and gold. Who has seen such | quil progress passed over the surface sateen 
a sunset—since Whitsunday? A faintly led wonderingly the rugged ateep, shrinks 
rosy tinge is the utmost that has brightened | back with horror as he crosses the vortex, uy 
the Uccident. ‘The sun hasbeen “shorn of | 4¢f 40 Impression that he ts falling headlon. 
his beams,’” and we have been living, as it |\42W" the precipice. The transparency ¢ 


were, in the first steps of the shadow of an | tropical waters geverally, as far as my exper 
eclipse. pers goes, ve _ nr Pe en to that of the sea 
I cannot imagine a spectacle more sol- ye yw ie ern latitudes; though an excep 

, »- | Gon be made in favor of the China seas, and , 
eimnly sublime than the present aspect of this | few isolated spots on the Atlantic. Brees oh 
extensive and half-deserted city, seen in full! who has passed over the bank known to sail. 
day, and under the awe and solicitude of im- ‘ors as the Saya de Malha, ten degrees north 0! 
pending danger which fills the mind, and | the Mauritias, must remember with pleasur 
inpresses the air of the remaining inhabit- | t¢ worlds of shell and coral which the trans. 
ants. The vast lines of edifices, under the | lucid water exposes to view ata depth of thir 
pallor of the crepuscular sunshine appearing bth agethg a ee Lelie) 
at once with all the clearness of day, and the | » North af Europe 
amplitude and blending of moonlight ; the! 
skies and the air blanched in lustre, the) 


streets sbitened, and comparatively lonely, | 





There jg y 
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FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

=. subscribers respectfully | 
form the public that they ha' 








dimness to the images reflected upon the 
Vision. 





and the sentiment of vacuity and vastness ins | entered into partnership in the se 
creased not alone by the desertion of places) business, and they assure the pub 
of resort, but mainly by that dim, feeble and | that nothing shall be wanting on their part togiv 





In the same period of time ‘] have observ- 
ed a very permanent and persisiing mist to 
the east. covering at least one quarter of the 
sky, and lying under the brightest sunshine 
like athin white drift. 

The clouds which are floating over us, 
rarely and but transiently, assume the roun- 
ded andcumulate form. They do not im- 
bibe that principle of element of heat and 
rarefaction which under our June and July 
suns used to display them in fantastic and 
capricious union and expansion, convolving 
apparently with attraction and repulsion,— 
an appearance su well described by Bryant, 
the poet of American seasons -- 

— When even the deep-blue heavens are glad- 

The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadowsat play o’er the mazy vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 

And there they roll on the easy gale. 
Now and for wecks past the air cannot brace 


unperfect radiance effused over the earth, | the utmost satisfaction to those who may {a 

and which is, perhaps, the mysterious cause a eso ceed patronage — It is the intention: 

of the epidemic mortality which is walking | ‘2° 5" vecribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse 

unseen among us We of the city are now connection with thisestablishment, where a choi 
® , 


; : ‘collection of new, rare, and beautiful floweriny 
I think, like etiolated plants; and deprived | plants will be supplied from the New-York B» 


of our due stimulusof light, our organs waste tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and 4s 
and suffer, while those whoare the Jeast a-| from the same establishment the best sorts 0’ 
ble to resist this decay of their vital powers, | Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy peren! 
become the prey of such deleterious agents, | al plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Peeon'ss 
as would, under the regular and accustomed | rg Ale. as ee " et aie be 
ne" hs . : : e es fo e strects, Wc. XC. a 
stimulus of light, have proved inert and in- Sust received from London, a large importation «: 
nocuous. garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, st! 
I should much like to le: yhetl he/jas € ‘auli coli ish. Peas 
Ss earn whether the| as Cabbage, Cauliflower Brocoli, Radish. Pea 
same peculiar absence of yellow inthe sun- |,Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glasgow 
shine has not already been noticed where || Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, Whit 
the cholera has prevailed. I am disposed to ‘moss, and White Provence ruses. The tradest 
believe that it has been observed ; and it cer. |/Plied on the most reasonable terms, and all 0 
tainly must be owing to this state of the light nae Srguaalig ae - pune eae, 
that the air has become such aconductor of oo May 1832 No. 388 Sater 
electricity ‘hat this agent cannot be detained || —— — 








them ; the e'ges grow ragged and divergent, 
they are carried along by the wind and strat- 
ify in masses. 


There never was a season with fewer thun- 


around us. What arethe late discoveries THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. |. 

. , . ‘ j ickli c.W 
concerning the purple of light and its afiini- L — of John Wicklif, D. Pav lomical 
ty for magnetic currents ? Is it not said that ip Bay, or ng vol. a } pr ed for sak 
the violet ray is so highly conducting that 70 ee ee» naan ne 





evening electric flashes. What rains we}|‘he prism upon steel ? 





derstorms ; and there have been no summer-||Magnets have been made by applying it with Pity 3 oy oni fame. 
have had, have come after a low rumbling of|| In the interim, before I find answers to TRANSACTIONS 


thunder, as if the skies were all one sponge 
of loosened vapor. 


P ; f New 
these questions, I shall if permitted, contin- Of Vo voll at ets preartl: an 


‘ue to observe the influence of this weather snually, for saleby HOYTPORTER & 











